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INTRODUCTION. 

How to restore and maintain the produetivity of the soil is the most 
important phase of the eonscrvation problem. We are no longer a 
new nation. We have deluded ourselves with the idea that we have 
unbounded resoiirees in land, in forests, in mineral wealth. We have 
been prodigal in the utilization of these, r®sourees. We must now 
pay the penalty of this prodigality. In many of our older oonimuni- 
ties soil fertility has been reduced below the point of profitable pro- 
duction. Nation-wide effort at the present time, through federal and 
state ageney, is direeted toward the restoration of fertility in these 
localities. On the prairies of the West fertility is beginning to wane. 
In order that our heritage in the prairie eountry may not follow the 
dcseent of the East and the South, it is neeessary that intelligent and 
vigorous ell'ort be made to farm eorreetly. We must eease abusing the 
soil. The renting of land on short leases for the purpose of growing 
grain for market is one of the surest means of redueing the produe- 
tivo power of the soil. The domestie animal, with well-managed pas- 
tures and rational systems of erop I'otation, is preeminently adapted 
to the development of permanent systems of profitable farming. 
lj«ndowners must realize this and must take steps to improve renting 
methods by stoeking farms with a full eomplement of domestic ani- 
mals, where the renter is not able to do this for himself, and by giving 
longer leases, whereby the renter may reap the reward of intelligent 
»««iigcaient. 

DISPOSAL OF LAND BY THE eOVEElTMEKT. 

LAnd owned originally by the Government has, in the main, been 
wisely given into the hands of millions of small owners, each of 
whom manages his own holding.s as an independent proprietor. This 
*«*l>od of disposing of the national domain has led to the rapid crea'- 
tion of well-distribnted wealth. It has meant conservation by utiliza- 
^on on the part of a maximum number of private owners. But the 
vwy magnitude and richness of this heritage has led to such prodi- 
gality iu its use that now, when the period of asttlcmcnt is practically 
408 5 
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pflst, we find ouraclvcs confronted witii increased demands for food, 
which must bo met by goils that have been depleted of much of their 
yielding power. Thk is m insportant factor in th« recent increase in 
the cost of food. 

IMPOKTANCE OF CHEAP AND ABUKDANT FOOD. 

The problem of cheap and abundant food is a fundamental one in all 
indnstrial development. It was the abundance and cheapness of food 
that made possible the marvelous progress witnessed in this country 
during the past century. During the last sixty years wo have brought 
into cultivation the largest and richest body of agricultuml land in the 
world. While this land was new and rich the production of abundant 
crops was aeconiplished at little oxponse and with little knowledge of 
the principles of conservation of soil fertility. This period of exploit- 
ive farming is now past. The cost of production is now enhanced by 
low yields, or the use of expensive methods of maintaining high yields. 
Whether the era of cheap and abundant food is past depends on onr 
ability as a people to develop cheaper and bettor moans of production 
than uow prevail. Wo no longer have unliniite^l undeveloped agri- 
cultural resources. Future increase in production must come largely 
from bettor methods of farming. Whether wo, as a nation, shall attaiji 
these improved rnetliodsafter a long period of depression, accompanied 
by slow adjustment to new conditions, as has been the case in older 
countries, or whether wo shall attack the problem resolutely and 
intelligently and adopt improved methods as soon as the situation 
demands, depends on the efficiency of those agencies that in recent 
years have been built up in this country with a view to meeting the 
problonis of soil conservation and agricultural readjustment. 

STEPS Iir A&XICTJLTTJRAI BXVMOPMENT. 

In order clearly to comprehend our present position, it is necessary 
to review briefly tho logical stops in agricultural development. In 
the settlement of a new region tho pioneer farmer brings with him 
seeds of those crops he cultivated in his former homo and the live 
stock ho dooms necessary in his now situation. In a few years ho has 
loarncd which of these crops are best adapted to the new environment 
of soil, climate, and market facilities. Then follows tho rapid devel- 
opment of a typo of farming based on one or two crops for which 
tbore is a ca»h market.* Tho new soil is rich, and for one or two 

« In reglona where transportation facilities are not favorablo some form of live- 
stock fanning ia asually followed until transportalion lines aro open, but in new 
regions tho manure from tho stock ia ordinarily not mado use of, so that tho keep- 
Inf of tho live stoek m of no import*ftce from the stMtdpoint of tho m*inteniHicc of 
•oil fsrtility. Where tranaportation fucilitie* aro araikble, tho dareJopnat** of »o 
•xploitive typ« oi grain famiuf i« c<Mneid««t with a«tU^«ot. 
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generations is bolioved to bo inexhaustible. It is therefore exploited 
of its fertility and a general change of system is instituted only wh«H 
waning yields begin to bring failure to the less progressive element 
in the eommunity. When this period is reaehed a new problem 
avisos. Single-erop farming requires little eapital. A dwelling, a few 
work stoek and a modest shelter for them, a little feneing, and a 
moderate equipment of farm implements represent the neeessarj' eapi- 
tal of the grain farmer in addition to his investment in laud, and tb© 
last has usually been a gift from a gemrous n&tioM. 

DiFrrcuiTiis iir chait&ikg typis of rAiKix&. ■ 

To change to a more eonservative typo of farming requires large 
expenditures for new equipment. Money must bo invested in live 
stock, new buildings must bo ereeted, fenees built where none were 
iveeded before, and n«w^ types &f maehiwery m»st be bought. Reeent 
studios by this Department indieato that on well-organized stoek farms 
in the Middle West the amount invested in farm buildings, exelusivo 
of the farm dwelling, amounts ou the average to $9.27 per aero for the 
whole farm, while the eost of fenees represents ^.60 per acre. These 
two items ulone, therefore, represent an outlay of about $2,230 on a 160- 
aero farm. The m«jor part of tkia expenditiire must be met when the 
farm changes from grain growing to stoek farming. The investment 
in live stoek itself on sueh a farm represents another sum nearly as 
large as the above. In addition, more labor is required, and this labor 
must be more intelligent and more reliable. Henee the change from 
an exploitive to a eonservative typo of farming is at best a gradual 
one, and requires unusual resourcefulness on the part of the farming 
population. 

IXPIOITIVl FARMIITG TOO lOlTG COKTIirUlD. 

It is not strange, therefore, that in many communities exploitive 
farming continues beyond its legitimate life. In fact, such a change 
could hardly proceed in the older settled States while the unbounded 
West offered the renter and the farm laborer the opportunity to 
acquire a home by gift from the Government, on soil fertile enough 
to permit, for one or two generations, profitable farming with little 
*l»iipment other than energy and courage. At the same time, the 
nation as a whole did not suffer from the depletion of the soil in the 
older States, for the reason that increased production on the rich soils 
newly brought under cultivation in the West kept pace with the ever 
increasing demand for food. Henee it was that the decrease in the 
agricultural population and the abandonment of a largo part of the 
tawl formerly tilled in tho Eastern States attracted little attention. 
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Agriciilttiral cconoiabt* looked with complaisance on the decrease in 
-ram) population, 8liQi«>'«-te^ tli« feJftewnkf s^kMIga InAm reeent 



BlCtaikSX IX POPULATION AND ABANDONMIHT OF lAXB IX 
THE OLDER STATES. 
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Similarly, a deerciiHe of 38.1 per cent in the area of improved farm 
land iti the «ix New Eii}jland States between 1880 and 1900 was not 
regarded a.s a calamity, but ii.s a natural couscqiicnce of the opening up 
of richer and more easily tilled land.i in the West, and the developnicHt 
of traiisjiortation fHcilities between th« grain fields of the West and 
the cities of the KH«t. In many of the older States a similar abandon- 
ment of land has oee«rred that is not shown by stiitistics. In most of 
these States the art* of impi-ored Uind is only 25 per cent to 40 per 
cent of the total area. New l*nd hiw been cleared as old kind was 
abandoned. A conservative system of af ricnlture would bare 
the older lauds in cultivation. 

THE PRISIKT SITUATION. 

Wo are now confronted by a new situation. The bringing into cul- 
tivation of new land in the West no longer meets the loss due to 
«l>Hndonnicnt of older lands in the East, combined with the increased 
dcMiiand for farm products. Our [)coplo, instead of remaining at lionMJ 
and building up inijx)veri«he<l farms, still continue to migrate in search 
of virgin lands. The s.tre«ni of migration which has (lowed westward 
siiK?e settlement }>^an on the Atlantic coa«t is now being deflected 
southward and northward. During the ]Mst six years an avemgc of 
.'>4,000 American citizens have annually crossed over into Canada in 
the hope of finding new land that would bring rich returns from ex- 
ploitive farming. A coiintMcurrent of migration is even setting in 
from the West toward the East. A good many western farmers are 
selling their lands at high prices and moving to the cheaper lands on 
the Atlantic seaboard. Tension is felt on all sides. The exhaustion 
of free hinds has increased the price of land all over the country. The 
rising price of land makes it more difficult for the young man with 
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glcnder capital to acquire a lionie on the land; henee there is an in- 
erttme in tamnt fftrming. Th« situ«tion is ifttonwfisd by tiae prevaiJ^ 
ini,' unsatisfactory system of renting land. Leases are usually made 
for short terms. The renter has no interest in maintaining the fer- 
tility, for he has no assuranee that he will reeeive the benefit o?f it. 
lie is interested only in immediate results. He therefore proeeeds to 
roi) the soil by exploitive methods of farming similar to those whieh 
pfovailed r/hm the land was first put into enltivation. As an indiea- 
t-ion of the provalenee of short-term leases an illustration may be taken 
from a single eount3' in the State of Ohio. An enterprising newspa- 
per published in tiiis eounty makes iv specialty of securing data oon- 
cerniiig the number of tenants moving from one farm to another. In 
the spring of 1909 the announcement of such removals occupied a full 
pt^e of very condensed reading matter in this newspaper. The paper 
states that it is the custom in the eounty for renters to remain only 
ono year on the farm. Continuation of this custom means the ulti- 
mate ruin of both land owner and renter. 

From what has been stated above it is not surprising that the values 
of farm products have risen to a marked degree in the past few years. 
This has affected other industries. City people arc beginning to turn 
toward the land. Tiiis departuicnt rsctivps many hundreds of letters 
annually from people employed iu manufacturing, mercantile, and 
transportation industriee aaking fot inform«tioo th»t will emb-le theai 
to become farmers. 

Not ouly hag the value of farm products inercftsed, but exports, 
espccinlly of brcadstulfs, have fallen off in a marked degree. Com- 
paring the five-year period ending in 1903 with that ending iu 1908, 
tlie exports of corn and its products decreased from 135 million busli- 
ele to 83 million bushels, a decrease of 39 per cent. During the saas* 
ftme the exports of wheat decreased from 212 million to 114 milliofl 
bushels, a decrease of 46 per cent. If America is to retain the favor- 
able balance of trade which has characterized the past quarter of a 
century, it must bo done wot by i mtm f m m acreage, as iu feh« p»»t, 
but by increase in yields per uere. We no longer have unlimited 
areas of virgin soil to exploit. The question whether we shall be able 
to meet the inoreasftd dmm*^ tm food and clothing by iuere*«iBfr ti« 
yields is a pertinent one. In this connection the following statistics 
»ro of interest: 



Amrmg€ yitlSt, ISOl *© 19&S, inclutke, in bushels per acre. 
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34 
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These (Ignrt* show that in the older eoiintrios of Europe, whore 
#)iirmii»f kit h%»¥t fd»k«¥*6l f®.r mmj o«ntiiri«», %hm proWem of satk- 
fuctory yields of farm crops has boon solved. The ugriculturo of 
Gernmny is more uenrly similar to that of the United States than that 
dl »«y e*ber ol the eountriee mentioned in the »bor« taljle. It will 
bo noted that tho yield per acre of wheat in Germany is uioic than 
twice that in tho United States; tho yield of rye nearly twice as large; 
llw jfi*W of l)Crlcy mwrlj a Uiird krger; wid th« yield of Odta mov« 
than one-third larger. It will be iiitcre.stinjf to know how the German 
farmer ni*intnins these yields. Tho following statistics give ii.s some 
Msfoi'HHiiitOii e« tliji) foktti ... 



Cmttfistralite arat of difirmt dnim» of orop$ in Oermany and the UnUed StatH, 
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It will be noticed that tlie proportionate nrca of eercals grown in 
Germany is about one-fifth less than in the United Statog, while the 
proportionate area of Imy aad forage crops is one-hulf greater. In 
addition to that tho percentage of tho total area which is planted to 
root crops is enormonsly greater in Gorninny than in the United 
Stnto.s. These root crops eon.sist largely of potatoes and sugar beets, 
and the best German authorities e.stinmto that at least one-third of tho 
products of tho area of these two evops is available for stock feed. 
They alsoostinmte that one-third of the products of tho urea devoted 
to cereals is devoted to the feeding of domestic animals. Gcmany, 
therefore, devote.^ very nuieh more of her soil to the production of 
feed for live stock than does the United Stjvte.«. 

The larger proportion of laud devoted to raising feed for live sfeo<* 
permits more stock to bo kept, as shown in the following figures: 



Mvmbtri nf the priiicipnl tindi of Kve Hock maintain»d per 100 acres of land on fannt in 
Oermany and the Uitited Statu. 
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Thus, on the same area of farm land, the Gorman farmer maintains 
on the average from 30 to 78 per eent more live stoek than docs the 
American farmer. The manure from these animals is also better 
cared for in all European countries than it is in this country. Not 
only that, the United States exports vast quantities of cotton-seed meal, 
linsccd-oil meal, and other rich nitrogenous feeding stuffs, while 
Germany imports vast quantities of these materials. German farmers 
not only conserve their own natural resources but they draw on other 
parts of the world to maintain the fertility of their lands. Ameriea 
has been mining her soil and shipping the products to Europe. In 
«cldition to the sources of fertility above given, Germany uses annually 
on her soil 550,000 tons of nitrate of soda, 275,000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia, 1,200,000 tons of superphosphate, and 1,400,000 tons of 
Imsic slag, in addition to largo amounts of potash salts. 

Conditions similar to those in Germany are found in England, Bel- 
gium, and Fninco. The farmers of these eountries, by neeessity, have 
worked out the problem of profitable eonservative farming, and espe- 
oklly have they learned the value of domestie animals as a means of 
conserving fertility. Wo are now confronted by the same necessities 
that compelled the adoption of sound systems of j^riculture in tfi^ 
Old World. How shall wo meet this problem? 

THI mUTIOir OF TUB PROBLMC. 

In the first place, wo must increase the number of domestic animals 
On our farms. Where land is fanned by renters the leases must bo 
mde for longw tettm, awd where Ibft tenter h»« vmt <she c«p»feiJ t« 
provide the proper number of domestic animals these must be sup- 
plied by the landowner. We must give more attention to the condi- 
tion of our pusturos. In sonie parts of this eoiretry p<i«t»r09 h*ve 
been overgrazed until they arc nearly worthless. This is especially 
true in some regions where dairy farming is prominent. Cows are 
turned on to pftsrtures too early, and the grass is given no chaace to 
make the necessary growth to maintain vitality. Pastures which 
formerly supported ono animal on 2 acres now support only one on 10 
seres. This is not umiversally true, \mt it is true in large are**. Tfeo 
ranges of the West have been depleted by ovcrpa«turing, and in addition 
»ro now being settled by farmers, so that the range area is decreasing. 
There is a serious shortage of liyi- mna k in that section, and this short- 
^ «fe must b® met by raising more foxm^r stock on the farms of the Eaa^. 

MFldT OF IIVl STOCK OIT SOIL FERTILITY. 

The effect of live stoek on the fertility of the soil no demon- 

stration. It is well known to every intelligent farmer. Up to the 
prwent Umc, at least, no system of agriculture hns been permanently 

♦06 
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pro(iUil)lo without tUo uso of domestic animals as n means of iiiaintain- 
mf th% Tprodnd^rmem of soil. W hetlicr STich sjsteitts Jtre po«sible 
roniainn to be scon. It may bo that tlio uso of legumes and other 
crops producing humus, eombincd with the judicious use of commor- 
CMft f*i»Wiji«r8, nj*y mrf% lo itt*intain high yields, but the supply of 
comniorcial fertilizers is not unlimited, iind ultimately tlicse soil 
amenduients will have to l)e dispensed with. 

EFFECT OF LEGUMES. 

In addition to increasing the number of domestic uniuials on 
American fiinns our farmers uuist pay more attention to leguminous 
crops iw»d U) other crops which provide a supply of bnmus for the soil. 
Legiuues, such as clover, peas, alfalfa, etc., are especially importimt 
beciiuso of the fact that with the aid of certain soil bicteria they are 
able to dmw their supply of nitrogou from tho air. Having thus an 
unlimited supply of this valuiiblo plant-food constituent, they become 
very rich in nitrogen. The stubble and roots of a leguminous crop 
fro<pieutly leiive in tho soil sufiieient nitrogen for tho needs of the 
crop that follows. Ueeent investigations by this Dcpurtmcnt in 
Kansws und NebrHska show that thts average increase in tho yield of 
corn grown i»fter alfalfa, compared with corn grown after nonlegunii- 
nous eroiw, xa 75 per cent. A good crop of clover has a similar oifect 
oil tho yield of crop* which follow it. Instances are known where the 
practice of sowing ))ur clover in cotton fields in tho fall of the year 
»ud turning it under in spring in time for another crop of cotton has, 
ifti ikrm years, donWed the yi«ld of eottow. Crimson clover sowh i« 
a similar manner l)etween crops of cor* bus, in a f«w years, increased 
U*e yield of corn CO per omt or more. 

ITifl rwftBBir ^mm itrgnm'mam crops Iwve sach a marked effect cm 
fertility in many cases on depleted soils lies in the fact that nitrogen 
ki not a con^titueut of the soil proper, Init only of the decaying plant 
irkI ii«rhn«l- nf«t!»r ?n feh« botI. When sotte are farmed for many y«M« 
without any attention to their fertility this organic matter is rotted 
out and the nitrogen disappears. Ilonco nitrogen is nearly always 
tfce first plant- food cofwrttnent *o beeome dl#ei«itt ht tt^e soil. 

The fact 1ms already been referred to that we export a large pro- 
portion of our cotton-seed meal, oil meal, and other rich nitrogenous 
fetf^ing »tu(f». In 1^ tr» ©xportixJ lins*e^i4 meal to the amoatit 
of 090 million pounds, cotton-seed meal 929 million pounds, and corn- 
oil cake 60 million pounds. Those materials are all exceedingly rich 
in uiferogen. They sWotrld 1)« fctefj* a* fed lo lire i^mAc, a»d th« 

BMHvnro rekkriaed to tik% land. 
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DEPENDENCE ON OUR OWN RESOUECES. 

There is this difference between our situation and that of the older 
countries of E\iropc: Hitherto we have been exporters of our feed 
stuffs rich in fertilizer constituents, while they have been imjjorters. 
They have been drawing on the newly settled regions of the world for 
niiitcrials with which to feed their erops. Now that wo have reached 
the period where we need to do the same thing, there are no great 
areas of virgin soil from whieh wo ean draw such supplies. Indeed, 
it seems that the eountries of Europe will not always be able to draw 
on supplias of this character from other parts of the world, because 
they will soon bo needed in the regions where they are produced. 
The American fanner can therefore not hope, at least in the near 
future, to import feeding stuffs with a view to onriehing his land, but 
ho will bo making a long step forward when he quits exporting those 
mteriftls and returns them to his own soil. Whatever shortages 
there may be must be made up by the intelligent use of commercial 
fcrtili^sers. There is no danger of a nitrogen famine. Wo can grow 
If^iminous crops to supply nitrogen. Wc ean also, by judicious use 
of the refuse from grain and other erops and by the use of intelli- 
gently planned erop rotations with oecasional eateh erops for green 
nwiuiro, keep up an abundant supply of humus. Even if wo had no 
otlier resources for maintaining the fertility of the soil than logu- 
winous plants and humus-making erops we eould, on much of the 
in this eountry, maintain a much higher standard of yields thaa 
©iitains at the present time. 

IXAWPLIS OF tirCCKS|FtTL TAliflVe. 

i^wiy examples eould be given of remarkable results accomplished 
on American farms by the introduction of improved methods of soil 
management. A few instances will suffice. In New York State there 
«rc largo areas of lands which formerly produced satisfactory crops, 
but whieh in recent years have boon reduced in fertility to the point 
where their cultivation is no longer profitable by the methods in vogue 
in that section. Two years ago a repr*i8»iii^%"of this Department 
wduccd a farmer in that seetion to grow 4 acres of potatoes under 
his direction. This farmer had been growing potatoes for many 
yejirs, using seed which had been grown for sixty years in that locality 
|. without selection to maintain its quality. His ordinary yields of 
potatoes were about' 40 bushels per aero. He was indueed to secure 
and improved seed and to cultivate in the most thorough manner. 
^ » r$*ult, th»ge 4 ftcre« produeed a yield of 250 bushels of potatoes 
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por ncro. Similar results haro since been secured hy n number of 
otbor fiiriners in the wiine loculity. 

An Illinois furmcr u good many years ago established on his farm 
a rotation of eorn, eorn, oats, elovcr. The eom and oats wore fed to 
hof s, which were rJIow*^ to graze on tho elovcr. Ytrj Ifttlo feed was 
purchased, but everything raised on the farm was converted into 
uuinuro and returned to the land. At the beginning of this system 
of fanning the yield of com was about 35 l)iwhels to ihe Bcre. Ten 
years later it had rison to 80 bushels per acre, the avom^e yield for 
four consecutivo years being 80.4 birahels per acre. 

A MisKoiiri f»rni, which had been devoted to eorn and wheut for 
Mivwity ye*r», and on which the yields of wheat were a!)ont 8 bushels 
per acre wnd corn Rbout 25 bushels, was 8nbjecte<l to a system of farm- 
ing similar to that just described for an Illinois farm. In six ywars 
tho yields of this farm were more thau doubled. 

The work of the Farmers' Coopemtif* DwiKwistration Office of this 
Department shows that by the utilization of resources at the command 
of er^'Vy farmer frnormoivs increases can l)e made in the yield of crops. 
In blii« work tho following points are eeiplmaAaed: 

1. Deep fall prcpanition of tho soil. 

2. Planting of well-selected seed, 

8. Mainly !^l)v>w »»d frequent ewHfiraifon of t<iio crop during tho 
growing season and especially after a rain. 

4, The judicious use of commorcinl fertilizers and tho increused uso 
^ fe<>m«-pro^>c*d tiiTtiHiie** And the growing of I^nminous crops. 

During tho yenr 1009, 509 fnrmors in the State of Alabama, work- 
ing under tho direction of ropre«entivtives of this Department, raised 
1,S85 d«uKynBtr«tion ikcre* of otfr». tf^ a?er*f e yfelfl W*s S»i bushels 
per aero, while tho avcrnge yield for the State, as shown by tho figures 
of tho Burcttu of Statistics of this Deimrtnient, was 13^ bushels. 

In tlie St»t« of Soflth CkrulinH 668 farnvftrs grew 2,718 acres of cot- 
ton in tho demonstration plats. The average yield was 1,205 pounds 
of »ocd cotton per acre. In the same State 537 farmers grew 1,636 
acres of corn m Uv*. d«monstration pJ«tts. Tho average yield was 30.1 
bushels per acre, eom[)«red with m aremfe yield for tlw whole Stat* 
of 10.7 bushels. 

In both these States Uio yield of eorn on tbe denionstr&tion plats is 
3©en to have been more thau twice the average yield for tho State. 
The average yield of cotton for the State of South Carolina for 1909 
ia not aviiilablo, but it is certain that the yield of cotton cm tbe demon- 
stration i>lats is at least 50 per cent greater tlian the average for the 
St*te. Thme ylold« were luad© by methods which any fiirnver in the 

*** 
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COVeLTTSIQX. 

' These ftiets show that the main work to be done for soil eonserra- 
tlon in this country is that of teaching the farmer how to utilize the 
rcsourees iit his eommand. The methods to bo pursued are, in the 
iimin, understood by leading agrieulturists and progressive fai*mers 
8ll over the eonntry, but thoy arc not understood by the great majority 
of fHnners. The latter must bo taught by preeept and example. It 
will take time to bring about the neeeasary ehange. 

The methods necessary in bringing about these ehanges are, first, 
to (leternilue what types of farming are best adapted to the eonditions 
prevailing in the dilFerent seetions of the country, and, second, to help 
tho farming population to readjust itself to these eonditions. This 
readjustment is an expensive process to the farmer — new equipment 
Runt be e«rned and more labor must become available. Not only 
must tho farmer be taught tho principles of soil management, but he 
must be taught how to take bettor care of his animals and how to 
breed a bettor class of animals. National and sUtto ageneiea are now 
eooperating in this work of teaching the farmer impi'ovcd methods. 

Present eonditions in America are merely an incident in tho devel- 
op«entof a new afrienltnral region. Now that the period of settle- 
ment and exploitation of tho soil is passed, we are under tho necessity 
of developing systems of farming suited to tho individual soils in 
order to develop their highest officieney and to make the most of their 
fertility. Where the last has been impaired, tho systems must bo 
idjustcd to obtain the restoration of tho highest possible productivity 
under ceonomie liniitatious, while keeping in view the best uses of the 
soil when tho fertility has again reaehed its maximum. In this read- 
justment we shall have to draw on the results of scientifie investiga- 
tion and on the experienee of older nations. Many of our own farm- 
ers have sueeossfnlly met theee great problems, and their experienee 
BOW bcconiea a souree of valuable information to others. Fortunately 
our people are intelligent and aggressive, and there is every reason to 
Wicve that they are capable of meeting the emergency which how 
oo«frou4e us. 



[A list giving the titlei of all F»rm«T»' Bi^RirMN* tfra^Mtla /or diitrhbution will b« 
•»Bt <re« Bp«B »ppK(»tio*i to Miy lltM»b»r ot Co«fP«*ft. tbt Ssensitery id Agrical- 
>•*•.] 
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